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Charles R. Hook, Jr. 


Charlie Hook is one of those people you don't overlook or forget. He has a 
quick mind with an original turn, and I think these two characteristics disturb 
some people. But one of his best characteristics is his willingness—and ability—to 
listen. He is apt to have very definite ideas of his own, but never fails to listen to 


the other fellow. 


Charlie tackled a tough assignment when he went to the Chesapeake & Ohio 
to try to develop a modern personnel program. The essence of railroading is to 
“keep things moving’ in a straight line, so to speak. Anything that’s likely to 
disturb established methods has two strikes against it at the start. This perfectly 
understandable situation made Charlie's work difficult. The great progress he made 
was based on ability, persuasiveness and consideration for other people's views. 
“Vice President—Personn **’ finally marked his door. 


Charlie is now with the new Administration as deputy U.S. Postmaster Gen- 
eral, a newly created position and title. His job includes responsibility for personnel, 
but actually covers the entire range of post office operations. I don’t know what's 


going to happen in the Post Office—but I'm pretty sure something is. 


Ned Hay 
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Edttoer te Reader:- 


WeLL, THE RaiLtroaps Have ALL 
FinaLLy SuccUMBED tO union pressure for 
the union shop. I have said enough in these 
columns about it already. In my opinion, 
it is a bad deal for the working man. A 
personnel man from one of the big railroads 
tells me that upon announcement of their 
capitulation to union demands for the 
union shop, they began to receive letters 
from the employees, criticizing the rail- 
road for giving way. You will be interested 
to know that a large majority of these let- 
ters came from members of the union. Most 
of the criticism was directed at the in- 
creased power placed in the hands of the 
union, giving them a virtual monopoly 
over the lives of the working man. 

INTERVIEWING Is THE Most IMpoRTANT 
Toot in the kit of the personnel director or 
employment manager. Most people are 
hired as a result of one or several inter- 
views. Although testing has slowly come 
into somewhat general use, it is still true 
that only a small proportion of all hirings 
are decided on the basis of anything except 
the interview. Somehow, all of us feel that 
we get a better appraisal of the applicant 
by interviewing him than by any other 
means. 

Actually, jn my opinion, this is a 
false conception. The things which deter- 
mine the future success or failure of the new 
employee are the sorts of things which re- 
cur in successive cases. The real problem 
in the employment office is to find the ele- 
ments for success and failure and balance 
them off 

For example, if the history of a cer- 
tain job shows that left-handed people do 
not succeed in it, and therefore either quit 
or are relieved, then the first point to de- 
termine for such a position is whether or 
not the prospective employee is right- 


handed. This does not require an interview. 
Indeed, there are better ways of finding it 
out with adequate certainty. 

A turnover study in which I partici- 
pated several years ago revealed, in a 
clerical group, that short-time residence in 
the city accompanied high turnover. This, 
too, was a matter which could be deter- 
mined better by other ways than by inter- 
view—from a record of previous addresses 
for example. We made use of this informa- 
tion by carefully reviewing the family situ- 
ation of an applicant who had recently 
moved into the area. This marks the point 
where the interview is really valuable; 
that is, to follow-up specific clues obtained 
by any means. 

In spite of the fact that many things 
about an applicant can be determined bet- 
ter by other means, and in spite of what 
many of us know, that the interview is a 
very unreliable procedure, nevertheless 
many people stick to it as the one way to 
get information. In this issue is an impor- 
tant article by Palmer Wentworth in which 
he reports findings from about too inter- 
views. When you read it, you will see that 
he carefully standardized conditions so that 
as few extraneous variables affected the 
result as possible. For example, every judge 
or “‘interviewer’’ had the identical in- 
formation. He got it by a playback of a 
tape recording of the actual interview, 
initially held by an experienced inter- 
viewer. 

A disappointing finding is that the 
author could discover no significant differ- 
ence in the judgments of 38 personnel 
workers, as compared with the judgments 
of 62 men in other occupations. This 
should make employment and_ personnel 
people cautious about assuming that, be- 
Cause interviewing is their business, they 
can do it better than other people. 
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About 10 years ago I joined with Ran- 
dolph Driver, now Assistant Director of 
Industrial Relations of the Atlantic Re 


fining Company, Philadelphia, in a bit of 


research in the interview. We had some 
empty rooms available and we took two 
rooms which adjoined and put a glass 
partition, from floor to ceiling, between 
them. One room was completely dark and 
the other brightly lighted. We put a fine 
mesh, 40 x 60 wires per inch, copper screen 
against the glass partition on the side next 
to the dark room. The interview was held 
in the lighted room and a microphone was 
placed inconspicuously so that the entire 
conversation could be picked up and heard 
in the other room. It was amusing to stand 
in the darkened room 
watch the interview, hearing every word 


10 or 15 of us—and 


that was said. We never embarassed the 
applicant or interviewer. In fact, in the 
course of about 20 or more interviews, no 
applicant realized that there were people 
in the next room watching and listening. 

With all these excellent facilities, it is 
embarrassing to record that we did not 
reach any satisfactory conclusion. We 
learned only that we more frequently dis- 
agreed in our interpretation of what was 
taking place than we agreed. I think from 
what we know now we could have done 
better. In my business—-management and 
personnel consulting —we have clinical psy- 
chologists who can really “get the an- 
swers.’’ However, they do it, interestingly 
enough, not by their perceptive skill in 
the interview but by means which they use 
to get the applicant to tell you what you 
want to know. The principal devices for 
this purpose are what are known as “'pro- 
jective techniques.’’ That is, the appli- 


cant “‘projects’’ himself into a situation 


where he takes the part of another person 


In this way he reveals how he is likely to 
behave in such situations. 

There is another aspect of getting 
information from the applicant which | 
think is of paramount importance in the 


whole process of appraising him. This is 
the ‘‘measurement’’ of the information re- 
ceived from him. That is, correct inter- 
pretation of what is learned from the 
applicant is the crux of the whole appraisal 
process. 

This is an explanation at once of why 
tests at some points can do better than any 
interview, however skillful, and at the 
same time it explains why tests so fre- 
quently fail. Where tests are properly con- 
structed, standardized and interpreted they 
will reveal information about the appli- 
cant with a degree of precision which can 
be satisfactorily interpreted. At the same 
time, tests improperly constructed, stand- 
ardized or interpreted give misleading in- 
formation. Furthermore, there are kinds of 
information which tests will not obtain 
or measure. Many people have, with their 
first flush of enthusiasm for tests, over- 
estimated their importance and depended 
too much on them 

I started out to talk about interview- 
ing. Along the way, I have wandered a 
good bit, yet with relation to the inter- 
view and its purpose. I conclude by recom- 
mending to your careful attention the ar- 
ticle by Palmer Wentworth in this issue. 


THOUGHT FOR PERSONNEL AND LABOR 
RevLaTions Propte who sometimes have to 
deal with unpleasant characters who hit 
below the belt: “Never wrestle with a pig; 
the pig enjoys it, and all you do ts get 
dirty.’" That's the advice of Cyrus S. Ching, 
one-time director of the U. S. Mediation 
and Conciliation Service. We came across 
it in an excellent “‘external’’ house organ 
published by the Philadelphia Quartz 
Company 


THere Has Breen CONSIDERABLE IN- 
TEREST in Our query as to the content of a 
‘“two-foot shelf’’ of books for the person- 
nel man. Among others, M. H. Fox, Super- 
visor of Salary Standards and Employee 
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Services with the British Columbia Elec- 
tric Railway Company at Vancouver, sent 
a list of books for which we want to thank 
him and which we hope to present soon. 

Our friend ‘‘Mac’’ McKeand, Director 
of Employee Relations of the Merchants 
and Manufacturers Association, Los An- 
geles, takes us mildly to task for our 
statement in March that he “‘evidently was 
not thinking of business at all’’ when he 
suggested The Bible, Aesop's Fables, 
Mother Goose, The Rise and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, The Wealth of Nations, 
Walt Whitman's Verses, Poor Richard's 
Almanac, Carl Sandberg’s Lincoln, and 
Your Rugged Constitution. 

‘To the contrary,’’ says Mac, ‘I had 
business in mind, but of what avail are 
technical books if one does not have the 
human approach in applying what he learns 
from reading the book? The books I quoted, 
if read and considered, give one the full 
gamut of human emotions and history, and 
the wealth of knowledge which can be 
gained from these books equips the reader 
to meet any technical problem."’ 

Apropos his thought, which makes 
good sense, the following quotation from 
Emerson appeared on the back of a book 
mark in a volume we picked up recently. 

““‘We owe to books those general 
benefits which come from high intellectual 
action. Thus, I think, we often owe to 
them the perception of immortality. They 
impart sympathetic activity to the moral 
power. Go with mean people, and you 
think life is mean. Then read Plutarch, 
and the world is a proud place, peopled 
with men of positive quality, with heroes 
and demigods standing around us who will 
not let us sleep.”’ 





Most oF us are quick enough to com- 
plain when something goes wrong, but 
slow to congratulate or express apprecia- 


tion when things go right. It takes only a 
little time and thought to compliment an 
associate on a good job, or to write a 
friendly line to a supplier in acknowledge- 
ment of good service. Taking occasion for 
such gestures not only gives the other fel- 
low a lift, but does something for you too. 
A subscriber quite unnecessarily wrote the 
editor and assistant editor the other day, 
“I read Personnel Journal for February 
from one cover to the next. I was very 
impressed with the material in it, and feel 
that it is one of the most helpful booklets 
that I have had the pleasure of reading for 
some time.’’ Helped make the day for us— 
and did something to cement a friendship. 





Tue Nationa AssociaATION OF MANu- 
FACTURERS is concerned—as who isn't?— 
about the ruinous effect on business of the 
excess profits tax. They say it hits hardest 
the comparatively small companies with 
less than 500 employees. Attributed to the 
tax, which takes as much as 82¢ out of a 
dollar of earnings, are “‘plans for expan- 
sion scrapped by lack of funds, present 
and future jobs killed, blows to community 
prosperity, waste and higher costs, new 
products abandoned, enforced and un- 
sound borrowing, and losses of benefits 
to employees.” 

The people, by which we mean voters 
in general, seem curiously apathetic—or 
maybe hopeless would be a better word— 
about the whole tax and government-cost 
situation. Are all of us doing what we can 
to arouse a tax-cutting hue and cry—to 
bring pressure to bear where it will do the 


most good? 








Employment interviewing is among the most im- 
portant—and time consuming—activities of many 
personnel offices. Unfortunately, the average in- 
terview is quite unreliable; who's hired depends 
too much on who interviews. This article reports 
a notable experiment, and tells how interviews 
can be made more effective in the selection of good 
people for specific jobs. 


How to Improve 
Employment Interviews 


By PALMER WENTWORTH, 
Personnel and Industrial Relations Consultant 
Los Angeles 


O WHAT EXTENT does the question of whether a particular applicant is hired 
for a particular job depend upon who interviews him? 

During the past year and a half the writer has carried on an interesting, 
although not entirely scientific, experiment in employment interviewing. Its purpose 
has been to learn more about how and why different people's reactions to the same 
interview will differ. 

The same recorded employment interview was played to a number of groups. 
Listeners’ impressions of the applicant were obtained from questionnaires filled out 
immediately after hearing the interview. One hundred questionnaires were studied. 
Those questioned were 14 company presidents, vice presidents and top line execu- 
tives; 38 personnel men and women; 33 members of a college class in personnel ad- 
ministration; 15 teachers, ministers, government supervisors and others. 

There were no important differences between impressions recorded by people in one occupa- 
tion as compared with those of people in another occupation. 


Everyone Hap THE SaME Facts to Go ON 
Before the recorded interview was played, a description of the applicant and 
the background of the interview was read to each group. It was explained that.the 
president of a small company was interviewing a candidate for the job of executive 
secretary. The woman had been previously interviewed by the personnel manager. 
Her last employer had recommended her highly and she had made high scores on 
typing and dictation tests. 
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Each person who heard the interview was asked to check on a five-step scale 
how each of five items in the interview affected his impression of the applicant. Here 
are the results: 


LLiocensre’ Impressions of Applicant 


Interview Item - 
Unfavor- Ver 





Fayorcble | Favorable | Neutral able Unfavorable 

1  } re 8 | «42 29 | #19 | 2 
The fact that she accepted and smoked a cig- | 

arette offered by the president....... ry 6 12 28 46 | 8 
Her description of what she felt job of ex- | | 

ecutive secretary called for.............. 15 | 66 8 9 | 2 

Her reasons for leaving her last job...... I 138 | 28 49 | 4 
General, over-all impression of her as candi- 

ee er ere ee 3 48 | 23. CO; 26 | _ 

33 186 116 149 16 





All of the respondents heard exactly the same voices and words. The wide range 
of impressions points up some of the common faults of the interview.* 

Advance Planning. The spread of reactions to the applicant's age would undoubt- 
edly have been narrowed had an age range been set for the job in advance. If the 
president had said, ‘‘I want someone between 35 and 50,"’ there would have been 
little reason for reactions to her age to differ. 

The obvious conclusion is that criteria by which applicants will be judged 
should be determined in advance of the interview. The best way to do this is to make 
an objective, statistical comparison of the qualifications of people who have suc- 
ceeded and failed on the job. Obvious? Simple? Yes. But have you done it—in a truly 
objective manner? Few have 


SHOULD ELIMINATE Bias as Far As PossIBie 


Bias. Probably the greatest single weakness of the interview is the bias of the 
interviewer. The spread of reactions to the applicant accepting and smoking a ciga- 
rette offered by the president is purely a matter of individual bias. You and I and all 
people are biased in favor of and against many things. And employment interviewers 
have no special immunity. Because our biases afford us a large measure of security, we 
are not greatly interested in recognizing and eliminating them. Yet, eliminate them 
we must if we are to improve our interviewing skill. 

How can you eliminate your biases? You can't entirely. But some progress has 

*Ic might have been expected under the circumstances in this case that the composite judgment of personnel people would 
be measurably different from that of company officers, college students and other gr oups But Mr. Wentworth says, “There 
were not any differences in the responses of the four different groups that were of sufficient significance to merit special at- 


tention In fact, the personnel group showed a smaller deviation from the mean of the responses of the total group than 
did any of the other three.’ To our mind, this is another indication of the shocking unreliability of the usual employ- 


Ment interview 


The Editor 
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been made through group discussion and analysis. It is much easier to see the other 
fellow's biases than your own. And once you have recognized them in someone else, 
it is easier to see them in yourself. 

Another method is to test a possible bias against facts. Suppose you believe that 
rehires do not stay on the job very long. It is a simple matter to compare the length 
of service of a sample group of rehires with that of a matching group of non-rehires. 
Since we seldom recognize our biases, every criterion we use in selection is a possible 
bias. Check each one against the facts. 

Job Descriptions. Reactions to the applicant's description of the job of executive 
secretary showed the greatest degree of agreement. This was probably because a 
description of the job was read to the listeners before they heard the interview. 

Use of job descriptions in the employment interview tends to increase thorough- 
ness and objectivity. They are of greatest value when the interviewer has had a hand 
in developing them. 

Jumping at Conclusions. In the interview, the applicant was asked why she left 
her last job as secretary to the president of a company where she had worked for 
eight years. She stated that the company had just acquired a new president, but she 
evaded giving a definite reason for leaving. Many listeners assumed she was evasive 
because she wanted to cover up information unfavorable to her. 

The truth is that the new president's interest in the applicant was not confined 
to business. The applicant, who was happily married, was unable to cope with his 
very insistent advances and hence felt it necessary to resign. Since the man was a well- 
known figure in the community, she felt it unwise to go into detail in the interview. 
Instead of covering up information unfavorable to her, as many of the listeners 


Toss or A Coin Woutp Have Dong AxLmMost as WELL 


It is most difficult to avoid jumping at conclusions. To do better on this score, 
we must get all of the facts. We must withhold judgment until all of the facts are in 
and carefully analyzed. 

Too many of us fail to prepare in advance for the interview. We fail to establish 
qualifications on a sound basis. We do not give enough consideration to what ques- 
tions will bring out the most information. We fail to consider our biases. We do not 
use job descriptions. We jump at conclusions. In short, we tend to interview off the 
cuff. 

Fifty-one of the listeners indicated an over-all favorable impression of the appli- 
cant. Forty-nine were neutral or unfavorably impressed. This leads us to theorize 
that whether a particular person is hired for a particular job depends upon who inter- 
views him. 

How can we become more objective? 

The Standardized Interview. When sufficient advance study and planning takes 
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place and a standard interview is developed, we have a much more objective selection 
instrument. Standardization does not mean an interview so rigid there is no longer 
room to consider individual differences in applicants. It does mean the inter viewer 
uses a check list of questions carefully chosen because (a) they will bring out the in- 
formation desired most effectively (b) they cover all aspects of the job (c) they mini- 
mize interviewer bias (d) they are carefully worded to reduce misunderstandings. 

Some parts of a standardized interview will apply to all jobs. Other parts apply 
to all shop jobs or all white collar jobs. Still others apply only to one job family. 
Carried far enough, certain parts may apply only to one job. No standardized inter- 
view can be valid in its entirety for all jobs. The inevitable compromise between what 
you know to be the best selection procedure and what you have time to do will 
determine how far you can standardize your interviews. 


S~ 
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What qualities, mainly, contribute to executives’ 
success? Your answer is important not only to 
you personally, but to those for whom you may 
be setting up development programs. The author, 
in a talk made at Columbia's Graduate School of 
Business, itemized ten executive attributes as a 
starter and tried to be specific about them. 


Some Characteristics 
of Successful Executives 


By Curis ArGyYRIS, 
Labor and Management Center, Yale University 


ECENTLY, I have attended a few workshops where some of the country’s leading 
executives came to discuss problems of interest to them. Although they 
presented to these seminar groups a wide range of problems, almost all seemed 

to agree that one of the most important is the development of future executives. 

While discussing this subject, the executives time and time again asked each 
other, ‘‘ What are the characteristics of successful executives?’’ The fact that many 
of them were acquainted with what has been written on the subject made me wonder 
why they were asking. Before I could question them, one of the participants men- 
tioned a possible answer. 

He suggested that, in his experience, lists of characteristics of successful execu- 
tives tend to be worded in general terms that do not reflect true-to-life conditions. 
For example, it is difficult to pin down in concrete terms and actual behavior such 
characteristics as honesty, integrity, courage, and loyalty. Someone else wondered 
if “‘honesty’’ meant that executives never lied. The group broke out into laughter, 
which was probably as direct an answer as could be obtained. 


Neep To Dering Your TERMS 


In another conference, a group of executives wondered exactly what it meant to 
be “‘loyal.’’ They wondered if the word really had the same meaning to everyone. 
When would an executive be loyal? When would he not be loyal? Some suggested that 
the executive who ate, slept and lived his job was really loyal. But others immedi- 
ately questioned the implication that hard working executives who can forget their 
jobs at the end of the day were not loyal. The point we are trying to make is that, 
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in these particular workshops, many of the lists of characteristics of successful execu- 
tives did not seem to have much relevance when applied in “‘ real life."’ 

Experiences such as these cannot help but stir one’s thinking. They certainly 
affected me. I decided to re-examine all the notes I had made during various inter- 
views with executives in numerous organizations. I thought it would be interesting 
to study these notes, and see if I could uncover any ideas of value in drawing up a 
list of characteristics of successful executives that might be down-to-earth and real- 
istic. 

Before I go over the results, let me make a few introductory comments. 

1. First, 1am limiting myself to executive leadership that operates in competitive 

situations. 

2. Second, I am concentrating on characteristics that seem to me to be helpful 
in becoming and remaining a successful executive. I am not discussing the 
characteristics of organizations that make for, and provide reinforcement for, 
effective leadership. I am placing this limit, not because I believe we can 
separate the two, but simply because of lack of space and time. 

3. Finally, I would like to make it clear that the listed characteristics come 
from observing numerous executives. No one individual executive has, or is 
even expected to have, all of these abilities to the fullest extent. 

In view of the above limitations, let me emphasize that this list is mot the“ final 

word"’ but is primarily designed to stimulate discussion and thought. 


1. Exhibited High Frustration Tolerance 


Some executives seemed to be able to work effectively under frustrating condi- 
tions. They were able, for example, to work hard on a project knowing full well that 
their hard work might not gain them anything in the end. Others could accept 
temporary frustration—of not being able to realize present-day, immediate desires 
in order to achieve their longer range desires. While experiencing frustration, they 
did not “‘ blow up”’ at the smallest provocation. If they deemed it necessary to hold 
their feelings back, they were able to do it without impairing too much their ability 
to think clearly and logically. Still others seemed to have developed methods to 
release tensions that arose from frustration. Participating in or watching sporting 
events, taking long walks, talking to themselves, were examples of such ‘‘release’’ 
methods. 





2. Encouraged Full Participation 


The ability of executives to permit people to discuss and pull apart their deci- 
sions, without feeling that their personal worth was being threatened, seemed to be 
another interesting characteristic. This was true whether they were dealing with 
superiors or with subordinates. They seemed to encourage everybody's participation 
in the true sense of the word. 
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If, for example, the executives called a meeting with their subordinates to solve 
a problem, they never began this meeting with a few *’ suggested solutions."’ First, 
they would find whether their subordinates actually saw the problem as they did. 
Then, they would help the subordinates to develop as many reasons as possible for 
the existence of the problem. Finally, they would encourage the subordinates to 
suggest some solutions to the problem in light of their own analysis. The executives 
participated, but they tried to present their ideas after all the others were ‘‘on the 
table.’’ They did their best to participate with a minimum of control over the others. 

To be sure, there were numerous times when the group came out with the same 
answers that the executives had before they went into the meeting. But this did not 
worry the executives. They seemed to feel that there were other long-range rewards 
in running meetings this way. Among other advantages of the full-participation 
meetings were these: (1) Executives saw their subordinates’ abilities to analyze 
problems ‘‘in action,’’ and thereby formed a more realistic evaluation of their sub- 
ordinates ; (2) Subordinates were helped to learn to work together as a cooperative 
group with minimum dependence upon a leader; (3) Subordinates obtained a clearer 
idea of overall organizational problems by being brought into groups where they 
were forced to hear other people's point of view even before they heard the boss’ 
point of view; (4) Subordinates were shown by actual behavior, and not merely 
by words, that the executives were genuinely interested in real participation wherein 
every subordinate was encouraged to express himself. 

Some of the executives, we might add, were able to enter a conference situation 
with their own answers “‘in mind"’ but kept so well hidden that after the subordi- 
nates made a few recommendations and were asked which of these recommenda- 
tions they believed their boss liked most, they were unable to reply accurately. 


3. Continually Questioned Themselves 


The executives seemed to be willing to examine themselves carefully. As one 
executive put it, ‘‘I continually ask embarrassing questions of myself.’’ This does not 
mean that they were constantly critical of themselves. On the contrary, they seemed 
to have a substantial respect for their “‘ personal selves.’’ If, for example, they made 
an error, they would try to understand their mistake without becoming too upset 
over their personal responsibility for it. It was as if they were saying, “‘ Sure, I made 
a mistake. | realize it. But, when I made it, I felt that I was doing the best I could 
with all the resources available to me at that time. Obviously that wasn't enough. 
Now I wonder what I can do to prevent another similar error from occurring? What 
can I add to my knowledge of myself to help me become a better leader?"’ 

These executives, we would like to emphasize, were keenly aware that their 
personal biases, their personal ways of seeing the world, were not necessarily the 
only or the best ways of viewing the world. They respected their own judgment, not 
as always being correct, but as always being made with the best possible intentions. 
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Their self respect seemed to enable them to respect others. Harry S. Sullivan, in 
Psychiatry, once said, ‘It is not ‘as ye judge so shall ye be judged’, but as you judge 
yourself so shall you judge others.”’ 

In other words, we are trying to suggest that some of our observations indicate 
that for a person to respect others, he must first respect himself. A person tends to 
feel about others as he actually feels about himself. Following this argument to its 
logical conclusion suggests that a person who does not exhibit much respect for 
others, does not have much respect for himself. 


4. Understood ** Laws of Competitive Warfare’ 


The executives admitted that they were living in a competitive world. ‘* There's 
no way of getting around the fact that we live in a competitive world where you 
have to look out for yourself."’ Although they would not agree that it was fair to 
call it a‘ dog-eat-dog”’ world, they agreed that they had been “‘ nibbled at’’ at times. 

They recognized that there are rules of warfare, and were able to describe them 
quite accurately. In other words, they knew the rules thoroughly. Moreover, few 
of them saw any likelihood that the situation and the rules would change. The rules 
were here to stay. 

When their fellow executives dealt with them in keeping with these rules, the 
executives did not feel threatened. In other words, if someone showed a little" fight”’ 
(i.e. competitive spirit) they didn’t become hostile toward that person nor did they 
feel that he was “‘out to get them.’’ They seemed able to accept hostility from others 
without giving any overt indication that they were hurt very much. 





= 


5. Expressed Hostility Tactfully 


Many of these executives could ‘dish out"’ such hostility as gracefully as they 
could receive it. They seemed to have the ability to express their own irritation and 
hostility without permitting it to run wild and overwhelm them and the other 
person. They were able, for example, to let the other fellow know, in no uncertain 
terms, that they didn’t like what he did to them, and they did this with a minimum 
of unfriendliness and overt antagonism. 





6. Accepted Victory with Controlled Emotions 


The same attitude that was exhibited in terms of defeat was also exhibited in 
terms of victory. The executives never seemed to become wildly elated when they 
achieved an important goal. To be sure, they celebrated, they smiled, they “‘felt 
good inside.’’ But they never seemed to become “ over-excited,"’ or to ‘‘ make a fuss”’ 
over their victory. 


7. Defeat Never Shattered Them 


Still other executives were able to take defeat without feeling that they were all 
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‘‘ washed up.” They seemed to have the ability to face an important loss without 
permitting their personalities to become shattered. This did not mean that they did 
not feel badly, and unhappy, or discouraged. They did and they said so. But, as 
their pent-up feelings had adequate expression, they seemed to be able to ‘’snap out 
of it’’ and start thinking of the next goal or the next problem they would probably 
face. 


8. Understood Necessity for Limits and ‘' Unfavorable Decisions’’ 


Some exccutives seemed to feel that in their competitive world there were bound 
to be handed down decisions that they did not like. They understood the fact that 
higher authorities would find occasions when this was necessary. They understood 
the fact that at times they would be limited in what they were permitted to do. 
Although they did not necessarily, personally, favor these limits, they did not permit 
themselves to feel that *‘ people were against them’’ or that “‘someone was out to 
get them.” 


9. Identified Selves with Groups 


Other executives gave the impression that they were able to anchor their per- 
sonalities into something solid, such as a group, in order to remain stable while 
experiencing the many ups and downs characteristic of a competitive life. These 
groups were of all sizes. They ranged from the small group of close friends to such 
groups as the ‘ managerial profession."’ The executives identified themselves strongly 
(i.e., became closely attached to) with these groups and thereby gained a sense of 
security (i.e., a feeling that they were wanted) and stability in their lives. 

An example of an executive who identified himself with the “‘ managerial pro- 
fession’’ was the man who told some fellow managers, ‘‘I know how it is. We all 
hear expressions of these attitudes about us. Especially from union leaders who 
want to undermine our importance. Anyone who accepts the trust of being a manager 
is bound to run up against statements and feelings like these. But I'm prepared for it. 
And it’s not only I who feel this way. I hear this from other men who are managers." 

Still others identified themselves with groups such as ‘‘the stockholders.”’ 
When these executives made decisions that they knew would not be liked, they 
seemed to find support in reminding those who were adversely effected that “‘the 
stockholders, in the end, are the people who must be satisfied, and the only way to 
satisfy them is with a healthy balance sheet.”’ 


10. Set Goals Realistically 


Ability to set goals realistically was important. The executives’ sense of success 
seemed to come when, among other things, they directed their energies toward 
goals that were sufficiently difficult of attainment to make them “‘ put up a fight”’ 
but that could finally be reached. In other words, their level of aspiration seemed to 
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be in line with their capabilities and with the reality of the situation. People, some 
of these executives suggested, would experience failure if they set their goals too 
high, or too low. 

These are some of the characteristics that we would like to put forth for your 
consideration. No doubt, there are many others. This list is simply a beginning. 
There are, we believe, some even more subjective characteristics that we must event- 
ually understand. For example, some executives seemed to have the ability to dis- 
cipline others without feeling badly. Perhaps they had learned to discipline others 
only when circumstances demanded it, and not simply to satisfy their own ego. 
These same executives seemed able to reward others without conveying a paternal- 
istic feeling to the people they rewarded. Perhaps they were able to do this because, 
as in the case of punishment, they rewarded only when they thought the organiza- 
tion required it. 

Another equally elusive and subjective characteristic seemed to be that some of 
the executives motivated themselves through their own self pride. They seemed 
proud of their work and they utilized this pride as an inspiration to continue their 
progress. Please don’t misunderstand me. They did not develop or express feelings of 
superiority. They didn’t convey the impression that they were “better than the 
others’’ or that they were ‘‘indispensable’’. On the contrary, they kept this ability 
‘“hidden”’ and it took a few interviews before we were able to learn about it. 

In suggesting that these characteristics be considered in developing executives, 
we are not passing judgment as to whether the characteristics are good or bad. It is 
pointed out only that they mark the everyday behavior of executives living and 
working in organizations which are internally and externally competitive. It is our 
opinion that, with further discussion, and then research for further elaboration, a 
list such as this might serve as a more concrete, realistic base upon which to begin to 
develop executives. 








Probably there never were, or ever will be, boys 
and girls coming out of high schools completely 
prepared to take their places in business. This 
article, digested from a talk in January before the 
High School Teachers Association of New York 
City, suggests how we may come nearer to the 
ideal—attitude being the chief concern. 


What Business Expects 
from High Schools 


By Ernest DE LA Ossa, Director of Personnel, 
National Broadcasting Company, Inc., New York City 


In general, there are two main areas in which business feels that the high schools 
can do a better job and be of real service. The first area is in improving understanding 
and relationships of all students with the business world. Whether the high school 
student becomes a housewife, goes on to college or branches out into the professions 
or a career in the armed forces, business, as the most vital part of our American 
economy, wants to be certain our school system is communicating to students the 
facts of life concerning our economy and the problems of business. 

The second area is a more specific one. Those graduates who on graduation enter 
the business world become important cogs in business. And business, which takes 
on the responsibility for developing them and fitting them carefully into society, 
feels that more can be done to make these people better adjusted, happier, more 
productive and better citizens. 


PLANNED TRIPS THROUGH CoMPANIES Is NuMBER I SUGGESTION 


Now to pass on to you suggestions which were made for improving the under- 
standing of the relationship of business to our economy. Here, in order of the number 
of mentions which they received, are suggestions made by those from whom I sought 
guidance. 


1. Field research trips. (Planned trips through businesses for both stu- 
dents and teachers.) 

2. Vocational conferences. (Meetings to be addressed by representa- 
tives of business, with discussion periods for both teachers and students, 
both in the schools and in offices and plants.) 
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WHAT BUSINESS EXPECTS FROM HIGH SCHOOLS 


3. Construction of courses and methods of teaching on a basis as closely 
approximating actual office and factory conditions as possible. 

4. Participation by representatives of business in class instruction. 

5- More instruction about our economic system. 

6. Improved individual communications. 

7. Cooperative courses where part of the instruction of the student 
takes place in the business or plant. 

8. Courses designed to present the facts about the community. 

g. Citizenship courses to help prepare young people for a life of think- 
ing and doing as good citizens. 

10. Ethics, morality, and mental and physical hygiene. 


In the matter of field research trips, the motor companies in Detroit, with other 
large companies, have instituted and are cooperating in a program through which 
teachers and pupils make plant visits and get together with industry representatives 
for informal discussions and a question and answer period. 

Vocational conferences are not too difficult to arrange. They let a business man 
reach a large audience at one time. They should be encouraged and stimulated even 
more. 

If business and schools could get together to construct and equip classrooms and 
design courses so that commercial students, at least, could come up against the 
practical problems of performing a task, greeting people, answering telephones 
simultaneously, and the like, there would be fewer misfits in beginning jobs. 


Havinc Joss Durinc Scnoor Courses FavoraBty MENTIONED 


Favorable comments were made about the alternate-week cooperative system 
in New York City. The suggestion was made that both business and high schools 
should do more to make it possible for students to work at real jobs, part-time or for 
periods of time during their high school courses. 

Since I am talking to you who teach in New York City, this proposal is a 
really tough one. In essence, the suggestion was made many times that the high 
school students get some understanding of the way in which the city is governed, 
the manner in which its transit systems and its utilities are controlled and operated 
and, even more important, of opportunities for various types of business and indus- 
try within the community. 

Throughout the comments there was urging that, in addition to the thorough 
training in fundamentals which students should receive, there be constant emphasis 
on teaching pupils to think and to work towards the development of sound basic 
attitudes. There is a growing lack of pride in performance of a job. The attitudes of 
‘“‘something for nothing” and ‘‘ what's in it for me’’, rather than to do a job and 
be properly rewarded, are too prevalent. On this same point several urged that we 
continue working against class and racial prejudices and bigotry. 

Now, as to equipping high school students to graduate directly into the business 
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world, the suggestions I received may be listed under three headings: general knowl- 
edge, specific skills, and attitudes. 

The points of general knowledge which should be guaranteed are: (1) Business 
English and business writing. (2) Arithmetic. (3) Reading ability and vocabulary. 
(4) History of current affairs, business economics and government. 

One reply quoted the Commissioner of Education, who stressed the need for 
return to the 3 R’s in preparing for the business world. Others pointed to the count- 
less examples of failure to become a productive employee because of the inability to 
understand instructions, to present ideas or to communicate with others. 

Under the heading of specific skills, those who responded were chiefly interested 
in business offices and the order of items shows this: 

(1) Typing. (2) Stenography. (3) Bookkeeping. (4) Trade training. (5)) Business 
machine operation. (6) Filing. 


Ricut Attitupe, Desire To ProGcress, SUPREMELY IMPORTANT 


Business for the most part is perfectly willing to pick up where the high school 
leaves off and does not expect employees completely *‘ ready-made.’’ However, there 
is a great deal of criticism of the sloppiness of the incoming employee. In several 
polls, one of the main reasons for the failure of students to advance, and for unsatis- 
factory performance, was shown to be a deficiency in one of these basic skills at 
comparatively low standards for performance. 

The final contribution that business wants and expects from the high school is 
graduates who come to business with the right aftitude. First, this means with 
friendliness, cooperativeness and the desire to serve. Second, having a desire to learn, 
to develop and to progress. Third, desiring to actually earn pay and really merit 
advancement. Fourth, having good business habits of promptness and regularity 
and finishing a started task. Fifth, having pride in workmanship in a good job. 
Sixth, with open-mindedness, fairness and ethics. Seventh, being courteous and 
practicing good human relations. 

One of my respondents sums it all up when he says, “‘If the guy or the gal has 
the right attitude, the skills and knowledge are secondary.”’ 
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Everybody is in favor of ‘‘two-way’’ communica- 
tions. But, even with an employee magazine, not 
every company is too successful in passing the 
word up as well as down. This is the story of an 
outstanding house organ, produced almost en- 
tirely by volunteer editors and reporters, and why 
it became “‘ must reading’’ for management. 


Employee-Written Publication 
Talks Up to Management 


By Auprey E. Heusser, Publications Supervisor 
Olin Industries, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 


ROBABLY few industrial relations managers have seen their intimate employee- 
written house organs grow from a mimeographed double-fold to eight-page 
letterpress without some misgivings about the purpose that they serve. 

They are sure that the need for the house organ must be basic since it is more or 
less self-propelling, but they are not sure that it justifies a place in the industrial 
relations budget. They suspect that its readership is spotty and that they ought to 
put their foot down hard on the chit-chat. But with all these misgivings, they recog- 
nize that while it may not be the most efficient tool in the world, it does reflect the 
deep and abiding interest of the individual employee in himself and his fellow 
workers—an interest which he frequently thinks the management does not share. 


A Mepi1um For Botrtom-to-[Torp COMMUNICATION 


With this introduction, we come to the question: ‘‘Is it possible to preserve the 
lowly personal column as a tool of communications without reducing the employee 
publication to the level of a gossip sheet?’’ The answer is an emphatic’ Yes,"’ but it 
calls for special methods—painstaking methods, if you will—which are only justi- 
fied because this particular type of publication serves a unique purpose. 

Properly planned, the employee-written publication can communicate from the 
bottom to the top, just as effectively as the management-written publication com- 
municates from the top to the bottom. Since this bottom-to-top—or employee to 
management—communication is frequently neglected, the need for it may actually 
be greater. 

Moreover, this type of publication can also serve as one of the most popular 
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employee-participation projects in the comany. In this respect, it provides a group 
of employees with the means for self-expression while their fellow workers share in 
the fruits of their endeavor. (4 

Management shares too, for it finds the activities of its employees reported on a 
personal basis, restoring the individual relationship that is sometimes lost when a 
company passes the single-manager stage in its growth. 

However, it would be a mistake to imagine that every house organ with a place 
for the shop personal is a tool of communications or even an employee participation 
project. In order to communicate at any level, a house organ must be read and be- 
lieved. In order to communicate from the bottom to the top, someone at the produc- 
tion employee level must be qualified to do the communicating. Even more than he 
must be able to write, he must have something to write about. This calls for reporter 
training. 


VoLUNTEER Reporters EAGER TO Propuce Goop MAGAZINE 





Even though the publication editor may be professionally trained and have all 
the editorial assistance that the job requires, he witl need to understand clearly that 
his job is to produce the kind of publication that employees want to read, within, of 
course, the structure of sound policy. To do this, he will be surprised to find his 
volunteer staff eager to improve their reporting. Any suggestions made for better 
readership will be accepted with enthusiasm. Material can be rejected as detracting 
from reader appeal without offending the volunteer reporter, who will be the first to 
recognize his new assignment as a chance to develop an interesting and often ex- 
citing skill. | 

In our own company, where reporter training is regarded as a two-year job, it 
starts with the choosing of the volunteer. Reporters are selected by the department 
editor with the approval of his foreman. On the other hand, department ed#tors are 
chosen by promotion from the ranks of reporters or upon foreman recommendation. 

Before the new reporter’s name ever appears on the masthead of the house 
organ, he comes to the editor's office to meet the production staff (the professional 
group which produces, in publication form, material that the volunteers originate). 
Here the volunteer gets his first glimpse of what his new assignment will involve. 
C’ We're putting out a house organ to tell everybody that Winchester people are 
good people to work with and worthwhile people to know.’’) 

At this briefing meeting, the new reporter is handed a notebook. (‘Keep a 
notebook! People who don't keep notebooks never have any news except about 
themselves and their friends!’’) 

Then he is given a copy of the staff manual, ‘‘The Gentle Art of Reporting.”’ 
This is a custom-tailored 40o-page booklet that sums up all the things a volunteer 
reporter needs to know to ‘‘cover’’ his department. It describes in detail the sections 
of the magazine and urges him to contribute to all of them. ('‘ Never think of your- 
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self as limited to four or five inches in the back of the book . . . the whole maga- 
zine belongs to your department. "’) 

But most of all, the manual tells him how to be a reporter; not only what makes 
news, but how to dig it out; how to distinguish between news and gossip; how to 
have fun being a reporter. C’ Many newspaper men would work for nothing if 
nobody would pay them."’) 

How to write is treated lightly, the essence being to get a lot of notes (* Every 
reporter knows six times as much as he ever tells’) and keep the language simple. 

At the very last is a chapter headed ‘‘Style Rules’’ with this notation: ‘* You 
don't have to memorize these rules but your copy will be changed to conform.” 
Here are listed the broad principles covering what the house organ will print. 
(‘Copy must conform to the rules of good taste, the postal regulations, the laws of 
copyright and libel.’”) 

Work sheets that he will be expected to use for his news are explained and there 
are reminders on the back concerning what makes acceptable copy. On the inside 
cover of his notebook, there are ten rules for good reporting, just in case he forgets. 

Finally, there is a loose-leaf binder in which he is asked to keep the editor's 
monthly newsletter to the staff. And all through the year he reads repeatedly about the 
road to better reporting: jot it down, ask questions, be interested, be alert, be fair, 
boost your department, be accurate, get all the facts, be kind. 

So you ask: Does it work? Most assuredly, it works. Month by month, we see 
the copy improve, grow more newsworthy, more interesting to the general reader, 
more representative of the shop where it originates. 


Manacers Must Reap MAGAZINE TO FIND WHat Gogs On 


There was a time when members of management boasted frankly: ‘‘We never 
read the shop news."’ Today, no wide-awake supervisor could afford to miss this 
part of the publication, if only to find out what his own people are doing. Editorials 
and features tell the company story to the employees, but it is in the shop news that 
the employee tells his story to the company. 

We of management may say over and over again that every employee will be 
treated as an individual, with dignity and respect. But our very size requires many 
mass decisions. In the house organ, there is no such thing as mass treatment. Each 
employee stands alone. If he gets a new wife, a new car, or a new baby, it is reported 
in a separate paragraph. If he has trouble, the department extends sympathy; if he 
dies, the house organ prints his biography—and sends a copy to his family. Above 
all, this warm personal record takes precedence over any other copy. Time and again 
the editor's choice layout is held up but, so long as it conforms to the style rules and 
arrives by the deadline, not a paragraph is cut from the shop news. 

‘“How much space can I have?’ the new reporter asks. Promptly the answer 
comes: ‘‘ There's no limit. Get all the news you can find in your department. If it 
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takes seven pages—heaven knows how—we'll find room for it! This is your house 
organ and nothing that goes into it is so important as the news of your people!”’ 

We mean every word of it, and they know it. Maybe it is for this reason—and 
maybe it’s because reporting és fun—they collect news during their rest periods and 
noon hours, write it at home, suggest cover photos and ideas for features. Moreover, 
their's is the sure touch, so that you can tell by reading the shop news where the 
morale is high and where it needs shoring. Because it is intimate and functional, 
like any other organ, it reflects the health of all other members. Reading it is like 
taking the pulse of the whole plant. 

(Editor's Note: We were so favorably impressed by Winchester Life, the employee house organ to which Mrs. 
Heusser refers and of which she is editor-in-chief, that we wrote to ask her for more information on certain’ angles.”* 
A digest of her answers follows. We're sure those of our readers who are responsible for employee magazines will 
be as interested as we are to learn how she gets out a really good publication with the help of more than 200 volun- 
teer shop editors and reporters. Winchester Life is ** A monthly magazine of, by, and for the New Haven em- 
ployees of Olin Industries, Inc.’’ It is published by the Industrial Relations Department, of which Robert I. 
Metcalf is manager.) 


Mrs. Heusser TELts How MaGazine Gets THAT Way 


We really believe that because the volunteer contribution is a gift on the part 
of the volunteer it is more valuable than if we paid for it and we treat it as we would 
any other gift. 

It isn’t just a case of making the reporter fee/ important. It’s a frank facing of the 
fact that the reporter és important. Once you get that attitude, the rest is compara- 
tively easy. When the reporter's important, his work is never set in 6-point type and 
stuck in the back of the book, while the editor’s own brain child is lavished with 
type run-arounds, silhouettes and extra color. 

If, by his treatment of the volunteer contribution, the editor says:‘* What you 
send in isn’t very important—we could get along better without it,’’ then no amount 
of annual dinners, pin presentations, masthead listings, and flattery will disguise 
the editor's real opinion. Any fellow who has matched wits with a piecework rate 
and left the time-study engineer in considerable doubt as to who won, has no trouble 
at all figuring out where the editor really stands, no matter what he says. 

Now to answer your questions, as best I can: 

(1) No, not every employee who is so inclined is accepted as a reporter, at the 
time he first has the inclination. It depends upon the department editor. If the de- 
partment editor has what he considers an ‘‘adequate’’ staff he would not be likely 
to take on another reporter until he had a vacancy. In some departments, however, 
where reporters are scarce, almost anyone who volunteered would be accepted. 
Sometimes appointments work out well and sometimes they are complete failures. 
Sooner or later someone is found who can handle the assignment. We give no tests. 
Our experience is that anyone who can write a letter to his aunt telling her the family 
news can write a column about his department—provided he has something to say. 
Our job seems to be to teach him how to find something to say. 
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(2) A good round number is one reporter for every 30 people. In a department 
where there are somewhere between 30 and 60 people, then a reporter and editor can 
handle it. In departments where there are several shifts it is necessary to have one 
reporter on each shift. This is the ideal. . . . Some places, such as our Barrel Shop, 
have four floors—we have to have a reporter on each floor. When we start a new 
column we start with only an editor. If he finds someone who would like to be a 
reporter, we add him. If the department grows, the editor usually says: ‘* The job 
has expanded . . . I need someone to cover that job over in the corner. I want to put 
on another reporter.’’ So he does. 


VOLUNTEER STAFF MEMBERS AppARENTLY Lik Joss 


(3) We used to turn over a third of the staff every year. Now we turn over about 
25 percent. It will probably drop even more. We have about 12 who have been on for 
11 years and a great many who have been on ever since I came nearly three years ago. 
Probably if there were a new editor, there would be some shifting. 

(4) You might say that a department editor is a reporter who can read and write. 
Much of the difference between an editor and reporter is mythical. The separation 
was established 11 years ago and has continued. In many cases the editor is simply 
the reporter who assumes the responsibility for collecting other reporters’ contribu- 
tions and delivering them to the Winchester Life production office. In other cases, the 
editor is the one who types the news for the reporters, or who coordinates the work 
of the reporters, collects their news, types it or has it typed, and gets it to the pro- 
duction office. In the ideal arrangement there is one reporter with whom the editor 
works closely so that if for any reason the editor leaves, transfers, or resigns, this 
key reporter takes over the job. More and more we are encouraging this arrangement 
so that at present it exists in something more than half the shops. Editors now on the 
staff have an average of three years service. 

(5) Yes, all the copy from a department is cleared with the department editor. 
If we have questions, we call the editor. No, the copy is almost never in such condi- 
tion that it can be sent to the typesetter “as is."’ Even typed copy sometimes requires 
such heavy editing that it has to be retyped. About 60% of the copy has to be typed 
from pencilled or penned material. However, no changes are ever made just to “’ im- 
prove’ the copy. Changes are made so that, when printed, the items will be gram- 
matical, consistent as to usage, in conformity with the rules of good taste, the postal 
regulations and free from libel. Frequently, the editor is called because the item 
isn't complete. As we get near to the time when the paper must be “‘to bed,”’ less of 
this calling is done! (That is why you will notice in reading an issue that some col- 
umns are not up to standard.) 

(6) Winchester Life is magazine format, 814 by 11, two or three-color cover, and 
one form of color inside. Standard issue just now is 36 pages, with 40 about once a 
year. There are between 50 and 75 pictures (120 screen copper cuts) in each issue. 
All but about a dozen are taken by the plant photographer. (He goes home with 
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employees to get home shots when necessary.) There is usually one staff-written 
feature each month, but even this is the development of an idea proposed by an 
employee or a volunteer staff member. The back cover is usually safety—the develop- 
ment of an idea that originates at the planning meeting. The editorials are written 
by the general managers of the New Haven divisions. Regular features are the men’s 
page, women's page (La Femme), congratulations (Births and Marriages), retire- 
ments, returned servicemen, children’s pictures, the health page. The health page 
and the men’s page are the work of volunteers; the others are by the paid staff mem- 
bers working from material that is developed by reporters. (For instance, the shop 
editors interview returning veterans and turn this material over to the associate 
editor who writes the copy.) 


Ir Papa Won't Pose—No Famixy Picrurg 


(7) The shop editor, when he turns up a new father, asks him if he wouldn't 
like a picture of the new baby in the magazine. If he says “‘ Yes’’, the editor calls the 
production office and makes a date with the photographer to go home with the 
father some night after work and take a picture of the father and the mother and the 
new baby, and anyone else in the family who wants to get into the picture, even the 
cat and dog. The only restriction is that the father must work at Winchester and 
he must be in the picture. We send an 8 x 10 print of the picture to the father and he 
can buy others at the employee's price (25 ¢ for 4 x 5; 5o¢ for 8 x 10). 

(8) The health page is written by the plant surgeon, an outstanding New Haven 
physician, who has been doing it every month for 11 years. It is one of our most 
popular features. 

(g) All the features are developed around Winchester employees. Sometimes we 
take an idea from one of the syndicated services like ‘Needlecraft’ or National 
Safety Council. When we do, we pose our own people for duplicates of the stock 
pictures—or something just as good, if we can think of anything. 

(10) Oh yes, the untrained reporter stands out like a sore thumb. His news items 
are never complete. He is always talking to one person (‘Good luck, John’’) and 
expecting us to print it 10,000 times. He thinks that names are not important—to 
get in the first place, or to spell right in the second place. He can be sitting on a 
story and not know it. He can’t remember a news item (who can?) but he doesn't 
think it is necessary to write it down. He doesn't understand that it is one thing to 
josh a fellow about his “‘ ball and chain"’ verbally and quite another thing to put it 
into print. Trained reporters are just the opposite of all these things. 

(11) Yes, we have a staff dinner once a year with an out-of-town speaker. (This 
year it will be held April 20 and the speaker will be Professor Roscoe Ellard from 
the Columbia School of Journalism.) 
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Executives Have Their Retirement Problems Too 


Problems in connection with retire- 
ment are comparatively new in business 
life. Or, at least, they're more pronounced. 
The personnel director has a tremendous 
responsibility to study the problems and 
to come forward with plans. He, probably 
more than any other company executive, 
is looked to for help in every phase of re- 
tirement programming. He has a wide- 
open opportunity to serve his company 
by developing retirement plans that will 
work out best for the business. At the same 
time he can earn the ever-lasting gratitude 
of many individuals by setting up programs 
of some sort to start them thinking and 
preparing for retirement. 

This matter of preparing people for 
retirement—or, rather, of inducing them to 
prepare themselves—is one of the toughest 
jobs the personnel man faces. As pointed 
out in our January 1953 issue (°Can Em- 
ployees Be Prepared for Retirement?’’), to 
make retirement successful a man has to 
work at it. He has to start working at it a 
long while in advance, not the day after 
he cleans out his desk and leaves his office 
for the last time. Try to get them to do this! 

Perhaps in another twenty or thirty 
years another generation of personnel men 
won't find so much resistance to the idea 
of thinking and definitely planning for 
retirement, but right now the idea is so 
repugnant that it’s pushed aside. Some 
executives get downright angry when ques- 
tioned as to their personal plans. 


By Harrison Terrell 


Harold R. Hall, in an important 
and valuable new book of some 300 pages 
(Some Observations on Executive Retirement, 
published by Harvard's Graduate School 
of Business Administration, 1953, $3.75) 
quotes the head of one personnel depart- 
ment as saying; ‘Some of our top-manage- 
ment men tend to laugh at what we're 
trying to do” (in preparing executives for 
retirement) ‘“‘when they themselves are 
involved; or else they say they're too busy 
to make plans but will get at it later.” 

In another instance, after a two- 
hour discussion with a division manager 
about his company’s executive retirement 
thinking, the investigator asked the man 
if they might talk over the manager's own 
retirement program. Says Professor Hall; 
The gentleman banged the arms of his 
chair, his face hardened, and he said with 
forced quietness, “I would rather not 
talk about my own retirement. It is true I 
am going to retire in about three years. | 
am going to die some day, too, but I don’t 
want to think about either.” 

Though no other instance of such ex- 
treme feeling was encountered, the author 
says he uncovered a good deal of evidence 
that executives ten or more years away from 
retirement thought that preparation for it 
might be deferred until a year or so before 
they were scheduled to retire. Some sin- 
cere students of retirement, on the other 
hand, assert that companies should pro- 
mote the retirement thinking of their em- 





ployees when they are in their thirties or 
early forties. The concensus of active mem- 
bers of management was that retirement 
planning should start at 50 to 60. 

Data concerning about 425 executives 
are included in this study. Practically all 
of the information was obtained by personal 
interviews, many of which were staged in 
the executives’ homes with wives con- 
tributing their views. Of the 425, about 125 
were already retired and so could speak from 
experience all the way. In addition, about 
50 interviews were held with management 
consultants, retirement benefit plan special- 
ists, physicians, psychologists, psychtia- 
trists and heads of welfare organizations. 
The author was himself a business execu- 
tive for thirty years before going to the 
Harvard Business School as Professor of 
Research in Business Administration to 
make this study. 


Must PLan Future AcrIvVITIES 


One of Professor Hall's conclusions 
is that “‘the omission of activity program- 
ming in preparation for retirement causes 
more trouble than does inadequate financial 
programming.” It’s much better, he says, 
for an executive to plan to do more after 
retirement than he can accomplish, than 
to plan to do too little to keep him busy. 
As a rule, retired executives are able to 
get along financially without too much 
trouble. For a number of years they have 
been making $10,000 to $50,000 and more 
and their pensions may amount to between 
20 and 30 per cent of their former salaries, 
as shown by tables covering a number of 
lines of business. But the very fact that 
they no longer need concern themselves 
with earning a living may only contribute 
to boredom and unhappiness, unless they 
have provided themselves with other moti- 
vation for keeping themselves usefully 
occupied. 

Various facets of many debated ques- 
tions concerning retirement, both as re- 
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lated to executives and to the best interests 
of their companies, are examined. The 
question of retirement age has already been 
mentioned. How much flexibility, if any, 
is desirable in timing executives’ retire- 
ment? Who should have the power to de- 
cide, on what basis, when exceptions should 
be made? 


Few Pians Are Strrictrty MANDATORY 


The author estimates that 60% of 
executive retirement plans are nonmanda- 
tory, with ‘‘timing left open or on a year- 
to-year basis’’; 20% are mandatory, but 
exceptions are made “‘with regularity’; 
10% are mandatory, with few exceptions; 
only 10% are ‘‘strictly mandatory at all 
times.’ Reasons for and against compul- 
sory retirement at a given age are itemized. 

One suggestion is that an executive 
should be retained beyond the established 
retirement age only on the basis of re-hiring 
—that is, only if the executive could do his 
present or a new job better than any avail- 
able younger man. Even then, it is proposed 
that re-hiring be for only a year at a time. 

“Retirement timing by any arrange- 
ment which gives to top management op- 
portunities for staying with the company 
that are not shared by executives below 
them detracts from company welfare and 
is not fair from the viewpoint of middle- 
management persons themselves,’ says the 
author. 

He adds; ‘Business should come to 
grips with the problem of selection instead 
of evading it by liquidating all that portion 
of its executive assets that can and wish to 
serve beyond the average age at which the 
company has found that the majority can- 
not serve, do not wish to, or are not 
needed."’ 

Personnel people, especially, should 
come to grips with the whole problem of 
retirement. If your company has or is think- 
ing of having a retirement plan covering 
high-salaried people you will want to read 
this book. 








Vea 
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RETIREMENT OF SKILLED WoRKERS 


Another study of the retirement prob- 
lem—one at the skilled worker level—is 
presented in ‘‘Retirement and the Industrial 
Worker,’ by Jacob Tuckman and Irving 
Lorge. Published by the Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity (1953, los pages, $2.75), this is one 
of a series of studies sponsored by the In- 
stitutes of Adult Education and Psycho- 
logical Research of Columbia's Teachers 
College. The New York Cloak Joint Board 
of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union and the Federal Security 
Agency cooperated. 

This book includes many tables show- 
ing retirement attitudes of unionized cloak- 
makers in the New York City area. Workers 
of 55 and over were interviewed at union 
headquarters or in their homes: 204 men 
and women still on the job, 216 still work- 
ing but having applied for retirement, 
and 240 already retired on a union pension. 

As you would expect, the problem of 
finances after retirement looms a great 
deal larger with these people than it does 
at executive levels. Average retirement 
income, consisting of union pension plus 
social security benefits, is only about $120 
a month. The big majority of people inter- 
viewed—81% of those who had already 
retired and 69% of those who had applied 
for retirement—indicated that this is not 
enough to live on. For this and other 
reasons, the idea of retirement is liked 
even less by this group than by highly 
paid executives. 

Retirement for these cloakmakers is 
not compulsory at any age; they can work 
as long as they are able and can find em- 
ployment. So workers put in their appli- 
cations for retirement, but usually stay on 
the job until poor health or inability to 
compete with younger workers compels 
them to give up. Retired workers under the 
pension plan may not continue work of 
any kind in the coat and suit industry. 





And, if he or she does other work and earns 
more than is allowed under the Social 
Security Act, pension payments as well as 
social security benefits are discontinued. 

While this well-organized, highly 
statistical study should be of general in- 
terest to personnel people, it is question- 
able whether its findings would be con- 
sidered applicable to many other groups of 
workers. 


RETIREMENT Can Be Beautirut 


Recommended most enthusiastically 
is a third book on retirement which is quite 
unlike the other two. This is Marie Bey- 
non Ray's ‘The Best Years of Your Life’’ 
(Little, Brown and Company, Boston, 
1952, 300 pages, $3.95). It has nothing to 
do with business problems of retirement 
but is concerned entirely with individuals 
making the most of the twenty years that 
have been added to their lives in the past 
half-century—euphemistically called ‘later 
maturity. 

The author quotes Dr. Alexis Carrel: 
‘The aging man should neither stop work- 
ing nor retire. Leisure is even more danger- 
ous for the old than for the young. To those 
whose forces are declining, appropriate 
work should be given. But not rest.” 

She cites records kept by Lloyd's 
of London for ten years, showing that men 
who retired at 60 were dead at 63, while 
those who kept on working lived well 
past 70. Said Lloyd's: ‘‘They retire. They 
sit down for a while. Then they lie down. 
And then somebody carries them out.” 

Miss Ray races along from example to 
example of men and women who have re- 
mained in the news as highly useful mem- 
bers of society long past 60, and exhorts 
us to do likewise. She proposes painting, 
writing, studying, music-making, photog- 
raphy, woodwork and other activities 
as suitable for the after-retirement years. 

The book's jacket says, “‘If there is 
one thing this book is not about, it is hob- 











bies. The idea of spending one’s later years 
puttering around with a hobby nauseates 
most people... What we will do during 
this new period of our lives constitutes a 
second career which should be prepared 
for years in advance in our leisure time.”’ 

Agreeing about hobbies, one may have 
to re-examine his definition of ‘‘hobby’’, 
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for the book itself deals with collecting, 
with model railroading and other activities 
that aren't among life’s major pursuits. 

A highly readable, encouraging book 
for the personnel man to have available to 
lend to people who are fairly well along 
in the social scale and who want help in 
planning what to do after retirement. 


Other Recent Books 


AvuTOMATION: THE ADVENT OF THE AUTO- 
matic Factory. By John Diebold. D. Van 
Nostrand Company, Inc., New York, 1953. 
Price $3.00. pp. Ix, 181. 


This is at once a significant and a dis- 
appointing book. It is significant because 
the trend it depicts with what seems to be 
prophetic accuracy has to be better under- 
stood and evaluated by executives and union 
leaders. It is disappointing because the au- 
thor is necessarily vague about the pace of 
the transition further into the technological 
revolution of our day. Nor is he sufficiently 
philosophic about the meaning the revolu- 
tion will have in respect to concurrent 
activities and wider purposes in the life of 
us all. 

A changed content and quality of work 
for many, and a reduced volume of hours 
at work for all, have been more and more 
clearly seen as inevitable trends as this cen- 
tury has gone on. But how we are to accept 
this—in work responsibilities, controls and 
creative satisfactions for individuals, and 
in social relations away from work—this 
becomes a no-man’s land of speculation or 
of indifference, but certainly not of plan- 
fulness at the present stage. And perhaps 
any corporate planfulness is premature. 

But technological shifts continue to go 
on, and at an accelerated rate. How should 
managers and unions continue to ease the 





stresses and strains here? How are corporate 
productivity and group creativity to be 
reconciled as automation progresses? These 
are genuine problems of necessary, and prob- 
ably desirable, transitions. 

It is my opinion that if this book 
could have been postponed and issued half 
a decade hence, the author might have had 
more to say in a penetrating way about the 
issues behind the issue of automation, a 
dynamic fact destined to further outcomes 
which are still shrouded in mystery. 

Ordway Tead 


Pusiic PgrsoNNEL MANAGEMENT. By Wil- 
liam G. Torpey. D. Van Nostrand Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, 1953. pp. xii, 431, 
$5.00. 


This book deals comprehensively 
“with personnel administration in the 
executive branches of all levels of American 
government—federal, state and local."’ It 
“describes the framework for personnel 
management, organization, functions, ob- 
jectives, processes, procedures, and prob- 
lems of administration and suggests solu- 
tions to such problems... the author 
seeks to combine both the ‘practical’ ap- 
proach of the practitioner and the ‘aca- 
demic’ approach of the educator.” 

The book's twelve chapters discuss: 
Framework for Public Personnel Manage- 
ment; Position Classification; Compensa- 
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tion, including the determination of salary 
rates, hours of work and leave; Employ- 
ment, including recruitment, testing, se- 
lection, transfer, promotion, demotion; 
Training; Efficiency Ratings; Employee 
Relations, including communications, em- 
ployee handbooks, recreation programs, 
credit unions, welfare funds, counseling, 
exit interviews, suggestions, awards; Health 
and Safety; Employee Conduct; Separation; 
Retirement; Internal Considerations. At 
the end of most chapters the chapter sub- 
ject is related specifically to conditions 


and practices found in federal, state and 
local government organizations. 

The author is both a personnel officer 
—Naval Research Laboratory, Washing- 
ton, D. C.—and a part-time faculty member 
of The School of Government at George 
Washington University. Perhaps the latter 
association accounts for a rather text- 
bookish flavor, and unnecessarily hard 
going. Nevertheless, we do not doubt 
that many personnel managers in govern- 
ment services will find the book extremely 
useful as a guide to their thinking. 


Personnel Research 


Reducing the Cost of Training Satisfactory 
Workers by Using Tests. By Jerome E. Dop- 
pelt and George K. Bennett, The Psycho- 
logical Corporation. Personnel Psychology, 
Vol. 6, No. 1, Spring, 1953, 1-8. 


This article describes an analysis of 
training and testing expenses in an effort 
to provide an estimate of the cost of select- 
ing and training satisfactory workers. The 
data from three different groups of workers 
are presented: (1) 248 women who were 
accepted for training as checkers or cashiers 
in a food store; (2) 235 employees who were 
given formal training in adding machine 
operation in a bank; and (3) 215 produce 
workers who were trained by a food store 
organization. 

The three sets of data are presented 
only as illustrations, since training costs 
will vary among companies and among 
jobs. It is generally recognized that there 
are expenses involved in training people, 
but an accurate estimate of such costs is 
frequently not available. In the three 
instances discussed the cost of training, 
per person, varied from $300 to $500. In 
contrast, the cost of testing an applicant in 
each case was estimated at only $2. It is 
clear that a testing program which will 





eliminate even a few of the unsuccessful 
employees will quickly pay for itself in 
Savings in training costs. 

This article discusses in detail a 
method for preparing a curve of training 
cost per satisfactory employee. Some per- 
sonnel people may wish to apply the 
method to their own data, and others may 
find the results helpful as general evidence 
that training costs can be reduced by a 
testing program. 

This is a timely article because it 
calls attention once more to the economies, 
in dollars and cents, which a company 
might expect from a testing program. 


The Effect of Opportunity to Observe, and Rater 
Status on the Reliability of Performance Rat- 
ings. By Walter A. Klieger, Personnel Re- 
search Branch, AGO and James N. Mosel, 
The George Washington University. Per- 
sonnel Psychology, Vol. 6, No. 1, Spring, 
1953, 57-63. 

The men rated in this study consisted 
of 212 Army enlisted men who were serv- 
ing as non-commissioned officers in a train- 
ing division at a large Army installation. 
The raters were (a) superiors, composed of 
224 commissioned officers, and (b) asso- 
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ciates, composed of 134 non-commissioned 
officers. 

The men were rated by both superiors 
and associates on four graphic scales. 
The scales were given no titles or trait 
names, but a scale heading such as the fol- 
lowing was used: 


‘““NCO's differ in the degree to which 
they are physically fit. Think of how 
each man you are rating demonstrates 
his physical fitness during such activ- 
ities as unarmed defense, physical 
training, long marches, organized 
sports, etc." 

There were five intervals to each scale. 

On each scale the rater evaluated his 
experience with the trait concerned by 
giving the following self-estimate: 

‘How much opportunity do you 
have to observe NCO’s exhibiting 
this characteristic or lack of it? 

Check one:——Much opportunity 

——Some opportunity 
——Little opportunity.” 

“Results showed that there was no 
significant difference in the reliability of 
raters claiming ‘greater opportunity’ and 
those claiming ‘less opportunity’ to ob- 
serve the traits rated. Superiors evidenced 
slightly higher reliability than did asso- 
ciates.”’ 

The authors suggest several inter- 
pretations of these rather surprising re- 
sults, one of which has to do with the 
manner in which experience with the man 
rated is perceptually organized through 
status and role relationships. 


The Cleveland Survey of Retired Men. By 
Stanley L. Payne, Special Surveys, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Personnel Psychology, Vol. 6 
No. 1, Spring, 1953, 81-110. 

The survey described in this article 
is probably one of the most comprehensive 
ever undertaken to discover the attitudes 
and problems which are common to men 
in retirement. Industry is taking a growing 
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interest in the problems of the older 
worker and retirement counseling programs 
are being set up in personnel departments. 
The survey is therefore of practical value. 

Personal interviews with 483 retired 
men who were receiving pensions from six 
industrial companies in the Cleveland area 
were conducted by nine experienced inter- 
viewers. The questionnaire which was used 
contained 61 items of which the following 
are typical: 

2. How old were you when you 
retired? 

6. Do you wish now that you had 
retired sooner or that you had 
worked longer? 

10. How have you spent most of 
your time since you were retired? 

12. How do you spend most of your 
free time during the evening? 

23. How long did it take you to get 
used to being retired? 

26. What would you say has been 
your biggest problem since being 
retired? 

33. If you were starting all over 
again, would you go to work for 
the same company? 

Before you retired did you have 
some plans in mind about what 
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you would do after retirement? 

46. What do you think a company 
could do to help its people pre- 
pare for retiring? 

55. When did you have more close 
friends—before you retired or 
now? 

59. Do you happen to have a radio 
set here? A television set? 

60. Do you rent, own your home, 
or are you still paying for it? 

The results of this study cast doubt 
on some of the widely held notions about 
retirement. The survey found, for example, 
that retirement is not usually a difficult 
adjustment; that happiness in retirement 
does not always depend on advance plan- 
ning, hobbies, and keeping busy; that most 


























of the men did not complain about the 
difficulties of living on a fixed income in 
a period of rising prices; and that relatively 
few of the men thought of going to Cali- 
fornia or Florida now they'd retired. 

A satisfactory adjustment to retire- 
ment seemed to have some relation to such 
factors as home ownership, the reasons for 
retiring, and the attitudes which the 
worker and his family have toward his 
retirement. The total group was rated 
according to attitude toward retirement in 
the following way: 

36% rated positive about retirement, 
prefer being retired to working, 
and have been happier or as 
happy since retiring as before. 

17% rated negative about retirement, 
would rather be working, and 
found it hard to get used to being 
retired. 
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47% rated intermediate because they 
do not express themselves defi- 
nitely or consistently one way or 
the other. 

The average age of the annuitants at 
the time of the interview was 68, two thirds 
of them having been retired at 65. The me- 
dian duration of employment with the 
company from which they retired was 29 
years. 

It is evident from this survey that 
retirement counseling calls for the widest 
range of human understanding. Individual 
differences are just as evident at this time 
of life as at any other. No pat formula will 
guarantee that a man will be contented in 
his retirement. The author mentions that 
“one of the sobering findings for coun- 
selors is that a majority of the annuitants 
would be opposed to the idea of company 
counseling.”’ 


Across the Editor's Desk 


Gleanings by Dorothy Bonnell 


With the Local Personnel Associations 





TRAINING Directors SociETY OF 
PuitapevpHia had a panel discussion in 
March on ‘Training Accomplishments and 
Meeting Future Training Requirements.”’ 
The Society's Memo gives a clear account 
of the discussion. All panel members recog- 
nized the significance of the training func- 
tion in any business or industrial organ- 
ization as well as the need for specialists 
in this field. 

In addition to the usual qualifica- 
tions of a training staff, management 
members of the panel emphasized thar, 
in order to be effective, training directors 
should (1) be intimately familiar with the 
qualifications for and responsibilities of 
each job for which people are to be trained; 





(2) be close to the selection process, and 
understand training needs; (3) be creative 
and ingenious in developing programs and 
techniques that are effective both in and 
outside the classroom. . . . In determining 
the value of a training program, manage- 
ment emphasized the need to demonstrate 
direct dollar value to the company. 
Since training programs are in direct 
competition with other company projects 
for funds, all panel members agreed that 
concrete measurement of results is neces- 
sary. Four types of measurements were 
recommended: (1) self-evaluation and re- 
ports by the training department: (2) 
opinions and evaluation of other super- 
visors or outside groups; (3) evaluation by 
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participants in the training program; (4) 
statistical methods, proving cost reduction, 
accident reduction, quality improvement, 
and turnover reduction. 





Wuat PersonneL Work SHOULD 
Mean To A Financiat Executive was the 
subject of an address by John W. Teele, 
Director of Personnel, Harvard University. 
Mr. Teele spoke to the Eastern Association 
of College and University Business Officers 
Round Table Workshops, and his speech 
was printed in the March Cupa News. Mr. 
Teele listed nine basic organizational needs 
of an individual employee as worked out 
by Richardson, Bellows, Henry and Com- 
pany, New York. 

1. To be part of a good effective organ- 
ization. 

2. To receive good pay and benefits. 

3. To have a good working environ- 
ment. 

4. To enjoy job security. Steady jobs 
required 

5. A chance to get ahead is required. 

6. Respect for the individual must be 
present—self-realization, no favoritism. 

7. The employee has the right to be 
known and be heard. 

8. Rewarding and congenial associa- 
tions are essential. 

9. No job is any good without a good 
boss. 

Mr. Teele summarized his remarks as 
follows: 

1. Take time to interest yourself in 
the subject of Personnel Administration; 
this activity can be very rewarding. 

2. Don't look down your nose at the 
Personnel Office budget. 

3. Cooperate with your Personnel 
Office, if you have one, toward the objec- 
tive of better record keeping and of joint 
development of useful systems. 

4. Be sure that you are not responsible 
for causing a ‘‘system"’ to determine policy, 
rather have jointly-determined policies de- 
termine systems. 


5. Assist the Personnel Office in pro- 
ducing timely operating reports. 

6. Be a leader and not a follower in 
making good use of personnel office serv- 
ices. (Don't forget that good personnel 
administration saves money while at the 
same time letting you feel that little glow 
of pride in your social accomplishments.) 





PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT Has ComE 
To FINLAND, announces Personnel Panorama 
in its March issue. Personnel Panorama is a 
publication of the Pacific Northwest Per- 
sonnel Management Association. The region 
recently received a visit from Jouke Kol- 
jonen, an industrialist from Finland who 
was in the United States studying training 
methods. 

Before the war, according to Mr. 
Koljonen, few companies in Finland had a 
personnel function as such. During the 
war, however, it became clear that it 
would pay to have most personnel prob- 
lems handled by one man. As a result most 
companies hired a Social Chief to take care 
of personnel. His main duties were em- 
ployment, housing, recreation and serving 
as father confessor. 

The labor-management relationship 
is the most interesting feature of the Fin- 
nish economy. All employers belong to an 
association known as the Finnish Em- 
ployers Confederation. This is composed 
of various industrial groups—textiles, met- 
als, glass, etc. Labor unions are similarly 
organized. Each year one national con- 
tract is negotiated by the central labor or- 
ganization and the Employers Confederation. 

The first efforts in the field of training 
were package deals along T.W.I. lines. 
The principle effort was in the area of 
supervisory training. Although fairly good 
results were attained, the need for expan- 
sion was apparent in this area. Responsibil- 
ity for this expansion is primarily Mr. 
Koljonen’s. 

Scientific selection of employees is 
in its infancy in Finland. Hardly anybody 






























uses tests in selection and placement. 
Recruiting is confined mainly to drop-ins 
and newspaper advertising. Apprentice 
training until recently was almost non- 
existent. Prior to the war, young men were 
enrolling as apprentices but the old style 
guild-type program collapsed during the 
post-war period. Mr. Koljonen attributes 
this primarily to the lack of differential 
between the helper and journeyman classi- 
fication. In the inflation and confusion 
following the war the percentage differen- 
tial was reduced to practically nothing, 
hence there is little incentive for young 
men to suffer the rigors of apprenticeship. 

There is inspiration in the govern- 
mental relationships, the singleness of 
purpose and supra-selfless desire to lift 
themselves up by their bootstraps in Fin- 
land, according to the article. ‘‘How many 
times have we thought,’’ the author con- 
tinued, “‘that if people were to spend half 
the effort trying to reach agreement that 
they spend in getting others to conform to 
their point of view how much better off 
everyone would be.’’ If Finland succeeds 
in taking a prominent position as an indus- 
trial nation we will know that free men 
working together can succeed where all 
‘“isms'’ would fail. The article leaves one 
with the distinct impression that Mr. 
Koljonen’s visit was beneficial not only for 
Personnel Management in Finland, but in 
the Pacific Northwest, too. 





Wuat Maxkgs a SuccessFuL PERSONNEL 
AssoctaTIOon? How can you get the most out 
of your organization? Bonar Dyer, Presi- 
dent of the Personnel and Industrial Rela- 
tions Association, Los Angeles, makes the 
following suggestions in the March issue 
of Pirascope: (1) Attend both district lunch- 
eon and monthly dinner meetings regularly. 
(2) Be on time at all meetings. (3) Offer to 
serve on one of PIRA’s standing commit- 
tees. (4) Make constructive suggestions of 
changes you believe to be in order. (5) Go 
more than half way to be friendly to mem- 
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bers and guests at meetings. (6) Express 
approval to speakers, officers, committee 
chairmen and committees when they have 
done well. (7) Be enthusiastic for PIRA— 
speak well of the organization among non- 
members. (8) Invite qualified people to 
join the organization. 

Recent speakers at PIRA mectings 
were Mr. Justice Arthur Tyndall, judge of 
the New Zealand Court of Arbitration; 
Colonel Lyndall F. Urwick, management 
consultant from London; and Don G. 
Morse, from General Motors. 





MarKETING, SELLING, AND Cost Re- 
DUCTION, are featured on the 1953 Programme 
of Activities of the Australian Institute of 
Management—Melbourne Division. The pro- 
gram is divided into lecture groups, con- 
ference groups, study circles, seminars, 
study tours, top management conferences, 
members’ meetings, and research groups. 
The lecture groups comprise six weck- 
night lectures each, and are on such topics 
as ‘‘Fundamentals of Management,"’ **Man- 
agement Controls in the Food Industry,” 
“Sales Training,’’ ‘‘Methods Engineering 
and Time Study,”’ and ‘‘Personnel Prac- 
tices.” 





MANAGEMENT AND PERSONNEL afc: 
two sides of the same coin, said Rowland 
Allen, Personnel Director for L. S. Ayres 
and Company, speaker at the Newspaper 
Personnel Relations Association conference 
held in St. Louis in March. He warned of 
the danger of top management losing close 
touch with employees and quoted one suc- 
cessful executive who prides himself on 
devoting 70% of his time to personnel 
interests. Personnel men, said Allen, should 
never be afraid of sticking their necks out, 
especially when it comes to the challenge 
of better human relationships in business. 
Blind obedience never has been the prac- 
tice of the American people. The day of 
paternalism and fear is on the way out, 
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while participation through discussion is 
coming into its own. New officers elected 
at the convention are J. C. Rumble, of the 


Louisville Courier Journal, President; Paul 
W. Bell, Los Angeles Times and Mirror, 
Vice Pres.; and E. J. Pelz, Sec-Treasurer. 


Attending the Conferences and Workshops 





Mayor Human Retations, PErson- 
NEL AND Laspor- MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS 
confronting industry were thoroughly ex- 
plored at the Nationa AssoOciATION OF 
MANUFACTURERS 24TH INstITUTE. The In- 
stitute was held in March at Hollywood, 
Florida. The Institute Manual of 78 pages 
shows the careful planning behind this 
conference. It contains detailed informa- 
tion about every aspect of the five-day 
meeting, including topical outlines for 
each subject on the program. Speakers 
presented their subjects in courses for 
groups of conference members. There was 
space for notes at the end of the manual. 
Such a handbook should make intelligent 
participation in a conference easy. Features 
of the Institute were an address by Charles 
R. Sligh, Jr., President, NAM, ‘‘Setting 
New Goals in Employee Relations,’’ and 
a visual presentation, ‘‘Let’s Talk It Over,”’ 
by Professor Ben Henneke, of Stanoline 
Oil and Gas Company, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

Tue Proceepincs or Two OTHER 
Recent CONFERENCES are now available for 
reference. If you're planning a conference 
of your own, or just eager to catch up on 
the newest thinking in the field, you will 
find them of interest. The Proceedings of the 
4th Annual Convention of the American Society 
for Personnel Administration include the fol- 
lowing subjects, Communications, Com- 
munity Relations, Conference Leadership 
Counseling, Employment Interviewing, 
Human Relations, Salary and Wage Ad- 
ministration and Supervisory Development. 
The keynote address was by William Grede 
who spoke on, ‘‘The Personnel Director 
and American Economic Freedom."’ The 
convention was held in Milwaukee in 
November. The Proceedings of the 14th Con- 


ference of the Texas Personnel and Management 
Association, held in Austin in October, 
cover such topics as Human Relations and 
our Religious Heritage, Current Problems 
of the Personnel Manager, Civilian Man- 
power in the Federal Government, The 
Selection and Training of Management, 
and Wage Administration. There were 
special meetings on government and edu- 
cation. 

How to Get Resutts FROM MANAGE- 
MENT CONFERENCES is the title of a helpful 
leaflet inclosed with the announcement 
of a conference on Manpower ManaGe- 
MENT Topay. The conference was spon- 
sored by the California Personnel Management 
Association and took place April 21-22, 
in Berkeley. The leaflet states that such a 
conference should help management men 
acquire new ideas in management skills 
which they can readily try out in their 
own jobs, and that a wealth of plans for 
supervisory meetings, executive develop- 
ment outlines and other programs can be 
taken back for use in their own work. 
Personal operating 
ideas, fresh perspective should come out 
of the conference. Nothing, according to 
the leaflet, strengthens management skills 


improvement, new 


so effectively as the opportunity to share 
ideas and experiences of others in similar 
positions. 

A list of suggestions follows, showing 
ways in which various types of companies 
can make the best use of the conference. 
These include sending a program to each 
executive in the company and inviting 
his attendance; sending two or more men 
to the conference; bringing in the Branch 
Manager and Personnel Manager from each 
plant to attend: inviting Board of Directors 




















to attend; inviting executives among cus- 
tomers to attend the conference. The two 
day program of the Manpower ManaGe- 
MENT CONFERENCE was designed to bring 
out the best methods and practices now 
being used to achieve effective employee 
relations. Arthur Rosenbaum, Manager, 
Economic Research, Sears, Roebuck and 
Co., spoke on *‘The Economic Outlook.”’ 
At the dinner meeting H. B. Maynard, 
President, Methods Engineering Council, 
spoke on “‘Responsibilities in Managing an 
Enterprise."’ 





MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT, ENGI- 
NEERING AND TECHNICAL TRAINING, AND 
ComMMUNICATIONS were the three program 
topics of the 9th Annual Conference of 
the American Society of Training Directors. 
The conference was held May 6, 7, 8, in 
Boston. Sectional meetings were planned 
to provide actual demonstration of work- 
ing programs. Sessions also included full 
opportunity for participation, direct con- 
tact with panel members and answers to 
questions. Qualified observer teams summed 
up each session. Among the speakers were 
W. R. Bryan, Manager of Program De- 
velopment and Office Training, Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Company, who demon- 
strated Goodyear training in communica- 
tions; and J. J. Morrow, Director of Per- 
sonnel, Pitney-Bowes, Inc., who described 
the Pitney-Bowes communications system. 





Five Companies DescriBep THeir Re- 
PorT SysteMS AT A SpectaL Metuops Re- 
view ConrFeRENCE held May 4 in New York. 
The conference was arranged by the Amer- 
ican Management Association. George E. 
Alrmansberger, Associate Director of Fi- 
nancial Analysis, Ford Motor Company, 
spoke on “Building an Integrated Reports 
System’’; James R. Lillis, Comptroller, 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
talked about ‘Making Reports Motivate 
Executive Action’’; ‘Getting Reports Dis- 
seminated"’ was the topic chosen by F. F. 
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Hoyt, Vice President, Carrier Corporation, 
Syracuse; Thomas J. McGinnis, Manager, 
Control Section, Koppers Company, Pitts- 
burgh, told of “Reporting in a Control 
Group Organization’; and E. C. Brelsford, 
Assistant Treasurer, Thompson Products, 
Inc., Cleveland, showed how to ‘Use Charts 
to Present Financial Data to Management.”’ 

PERSONNEL PROBLEMS AND New Pro- 
pucTION Costs ResuttinG From THE IN- 
CREASE IN THE AMOUNT OF LEISURE Time 
were discussed at the opening session of 
the annual spring conference of the Beaver 
Valley Personnel Association. The conference 
was held April 8, in Rochester, Pa. Millard 
C. Faught, economic consultant led the 
discussion on “‘The Awful Challenge of 
Leisure Time.’ Robert K. Burns spoke 
in the afternoon on ‘‘Earnings, Benefits, 
and Job Satisfaction of White Collar 
Employees.’’ Mr. Burns is Professor and 
Executive Officer, Industrial Relations Cen- 
ter, University of Chicago. At the dinner 
meeting Cameron Ralston spoke on ““The 
Five Plagues of Democracy.” 





MANAGEMENT REsPONSIBILITY FOR Oc- 
CUPATIONAL Heattu will be the subject of 
a one-week Special Summer Program during 
the 1953 Summer Session at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology from June 22 to 
June 26. The basic philosophy of the pro- 
gram, according to Dr. Ernest H. Huntress, 
Director of the Summer Session, is that 
health—both physical and emotional— 
can be promoted with mutual satisfaction 
in the employer-employee community. The 
program will be jointly supervised by Dr. 
Dana L. Farnsworth, Director of the 
M.I.T. Medical Department, and Dr. Har- 
riet L. Hardy, head of the M.I.T. Occu- 
pational Medical Service. They will be 
assisted by special lecturers from the 
M.I.T. staff, and by others. Among the 
topics to be presented are: industrial med- 
ical organizations and the supporting ad- 
ministrative relationships; effects of toxic 


chemicals, harmful dusts, and excess 10niz- 
ing radiations, with methods of control; 
procedures for handling fire and explosion 
risks; and personality factors involved in 
the relationships within industrial or- 
ganizations. Further information concern- 
ing the summer course in MANAGEMENT Re- 
SPONSIBILITY FOR OccuPpATIONAL HEALTH may 
be obtained from the Director of the Sum- 
mer Session, Room 3-107, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Cambridge 39. 
IMPROVING THE PERSONNEL COMPE- 
TENCE OF MANAGEMENT was the theme of 
the Third Annual Personnel Conference, 
sponsored by the Connecticut Personnel Asso- 
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ciation and held at Yale March 31. The 
Planning, Organization and Application of 
a Management Development Program was 
the subject for a panel discussion at the 
morning session. Participants were Ells- 
worth S. Grant, Frank M. Oglee, Warren 
S. Stephens, and Leete P. Doty. In the 
afternoon Frederick G. Atkinson spoke 
on ‘Improving the Personnel Competence 
of Management,"’ Samuel L. H. Burk talked 
about “‘Men in Groups—Layman’s Analy- 
sis of the Individual,’” and Raymond S. 
Livingstone talked on ‘‘Communications."’ 
Walter H. Wheeler, Jr. was the dinner 
speaker. He spoke on “‘The Importance of 
Being Human.’’ 


Looking Over the Employee Magazines 





Tur M. W. KettocGc Company, de- 
signers and builders of petroleum and 
chemical process plants, has published its 
first issue of a bi-monthly magazine for 
employees. An 844 by 11” publication with 
second color throughout, Kellogg World 
will be mailed to the homes of all em- 
ployees of the company, which is a sub- 
sidiary of Pullman Inc. The 16-page maga- 
zine features articles about the company’s 
operations and programs and the activities 
of employees. Editor of Kellogg World is 
Virginia Campbell, who will also be re- 
sponsible for other communications media 
of the company. 





Tue Fiscozr AND Porter Co., of 
Hatboro, Pennsylvania, publishes The News- 
rator, a twenty-eight page magazine, 844 
by 11”. The March issue has a striking red, 
white and blue cover, decorated with a 
drawing of a Dutch boy on a bike. The 
leading article is on bikes in Holland, by 
an employee of an overseas manufacturing 
afhliate located in the Hague. Another 
article in the same issue describes the effect 
of the recent floods on the Dutch factory. 

Printing, pictures and the texture of 





the paper in this magazine are all unusu- 
ally pleasing. There are the usual reports of 
employee activities and recreation and 
achievements. There is also an interesting 
attendance graph and an employee graph, 
as well as a monthly financial report. 

A detailed description of current job 
evaluation is of unusual interest. In under- 
taking the project a new plan was tried. 
The Union selected from among its mem- 
bership a four-man job evaluating com- 
mittee, and Management selected a four- 
man committee from its numbers. From the 
combined eight-man committee, two Union 
and two Management members were chosen 
for specialized training in job evaluation 
and the Philadelphia consulting firm of 
Edward N. Hay and Associates was em- 
ployed to train the team. Upon completion 
of all Union job descriptions, Management 
members of the teams will study and de- 
scribe all salaried and hourly paid non- 
Union jobs, and, upon completion, refer 
them to the four-man Management com- 
mittee for evaluation. In this manner, all 
jobs in the company will be carefully 
studied, related to each other and assigned 
a proportionate dollar value. Editor of the 
Newsrator is Helen Malsbury. 
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Younc Rapiator Company, Racine, 
Wisconsin, has sent us a copy of their 12 
page, 8!” by 11 magazine, Young Em- 
ployees News. The company recently held an 
open house which is fully reported in the 
magazine. Each department held a clean 
up-polish up campaign in preparation for 
the open house, and selected examples of 


What’s New in 


products for display. Employees served as 
guides, and the whole community was in- 
vited to the Open House. The pictures 
testify that families and friends and plenty 
of children showed up to enjoy the affair. 
Refreshments were served and souvenirs 
distributed. D. V. Coon is editor of the 
magazine. 


Publications 





Statistics Come To Lirg To Save 
Lives in a new pamphlet, Who... Me?, 
put out by the Travelers Insurance Com- 
panies. The current publication is nine- 
teenth in a series of highway safety book- 
lets. The purpose of the series is to help 
prevent traffic accidents with facts about 
accidents. The accident problem can be 
solved only by those who do the walking 
and driving. Knowledge of how and when 
accidents happen may help drivers to pre- 
vent trouble. Amusing cartoons printed in 
yellow point up the grim figures. 

According to the tables, three out of 
four accidents involved passenger cars 
traveling in clear weather on dry roads. 
Nine of ten vehicles in accidents were 
apparently in good condition before they 
crashed. Eighty per cent of vehicles in- 
volved in fatal accidents were traveling 
straight ahead. Saturday was the most 
dangerous day of the week to drive. Who 

. Me? was prepared ynder the direction 
of Walter M. Harrison, Jr., and illustrated 
by Robert Osborn. Inquiries should be 
directed to John G. O'Brien, Public In- 
formation Department, The _ Travelers, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 

Tue Excess Prorits Tax 1s ATTACKED 
in a leaflet, How the Excess Profits Tax Hurts 
You, put out by the Good Reading Rack 
Service. Research for the publication was 
conducted by the Public Opinion Index for 
Industry, Princeton, N. J. The message 1s 
directed to employees. Burden of the argu- 
ment is that the excess profits tax curbs 


normal business expansion and cuts into 
employment. The material is clear and pre- 
sented attractively but the pamphlet gives 
the impression that the tax collector is 
responsible for the trouble, rather than the 
law itself. The leaflet fails to suggest any 
possible action. 


Arms, ACCOMPLISHMENTS, AND Pro- 
GKAMS OF THE INTERNATIONAL LaBor Or- 
GANIZATION are described in a new pamphlet 
called Partnership for Peace. Workers, em- 
ployers and governments get together in 
the ILO. Sixty-six nations are represented 
in the organization. Illustrated with draw- 
ings, photographs and charts, the publi- 
cation gives the history of the ILO and 
outlines its current work. To perform its 
mission, that of achieving man-to-man jus- 
tice throughout the world as a basis for 
peace, the ILO is divided into the General 
Conference, the Governing Body, and the 
Office. The conference is an assembly, the 
body a board of directors. The policies of 
these two groups are carried out by the 
Office composed of 700 international civil 
servants from 50 different countries. The 
ILO promotes technical assistance, higher 
living standards, and in general helps 
men to conquer poverty and misery. The 
pamphlet is available from the Washing- 
ton Branch, International Labor Office, 
1262 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., for five cents. 


EmpLoyee Revations and the impor- 
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tant and complex problems posed by these 
relations are the concern of the INstiTUTE 
or INDusTRIAL RELATIONS OF CALIFORNIA. 
The Institute has just put out a Progress 
Report covering the period 1945-52. The 
Institute was born out of the urgent need 
for careful study in this field which be- 
came increasingly apparent during the 
period of postwar economic adjustment. A 
high level of employment has become a 
crucial index of economic health. In the 
State of California, where the labor force 
has increased more than 50 per cent during 
the past ten years, it is particularly im- 
portant that ways and means of preserving 
and expanding employment opportunity 
be carefully studied. Problems of personnel 
administration have also taken on new 
importance in recent years. Recruitment, 
placement, training, turnover and super- 
vision, as well as human relations be- 
tween supervisors and employees, are all 
studied by the Institute. 

Another recent publication ot the 
Institute is Area Pension Plans Under Col- 
lective Bargaining, by William Goldner. 
This is a reprint of an article in the De- 
cember 1952 Labor Law Journal. It is help- 
ful to a free economy when workers may 
move as needed from job to job and indus- 
try to industry. Area pension plans aid in 
making our labor force mobile. The pam- 
phlets are available from the Institute of 
Industrial Relations, 201 California Hall, 
University of California, Berkeley 4, Cal- 
ifornia. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AND Occupa- 
TIONAL ADJUSTMENT are discussed in a new 
quarterly, Vocational Guidance. The maga- 
zine is the official organ of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association. The old 
Occupations journal has become the Per- 
sonnel and Gutdance Journal, official organ 
of the American Personnel and Guidance 
Association. The two publications are 


designed to complement each other. The 
Vocational Guidance quarterly emphasizes 
occupational information, and _ practical, 
“how to do it’ articles. The material is 
short, and not too technical. It should be 
valuable to high school counselors, college 
personnel people, counselors in the Employ- 
ment Service, Veterans Administration, 
rehabilitation offices, and private agencies. 
The magazine is liberally illustrated with 
photographs. Editor is Max F. Baer. Rates 
are $2.00 a year, or 5o¢ per copy. Subscrip- 
tion office is 1534 O St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 5, D.C. Editorial office is 1761 R St., 
N.W., Washington 9g, D. C. 


DirFERENT Metuops oF PROFIT-sHAR- 
ING AND THEIR Resutts are being studied 
by the Profit-Sharing Research Foundation. 
A compilation of the record of profit sharing 
is especially timely not only because of the 
spectacular increase in new plans but also 
because some leading public figures are 
particularly interested in the idea as a 
means of reducing management-labor ten- 
sions. The most significant project pub- 
lished to date by the Foundation is one on 
discontinued profit-sharing plans. The ob- 
ject was to find out why plans were dis- 
continued in order to bring out sensitive 
areas which should have special attention. 
This study shows that most of the plan 
terminations reported were not of profit 
sharing plans as profit sharing is generally 
defined today. It also showed that, of the 
verified discontinuances, over 40% were 
caused by lack of profits and about 20% 
occurred as the result of purchase by or 
merger with new ownership. The report 
is detailed and well documented with 
charts and figures. Studies in Profit Sharing, 
by P. A. Knowlton, Director of Research, 
Profit-Sharing Research Foundation, is 
available from the Foundation, 33-16, 
Woodside Ave., Long Island City 1, New 


York, at $2.00 per copy. 














Clerical Aptitude Tests 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Don’t “experiment” with tests! Don’t use clerical tests unless they have proven 
their accuracy many times over! Our “Clerical Aptitude” test battery has been in 
successful use for more than ten years and has proven valid in many offices. 

First comes the ‘‘Warm Up” Test. We call it Test 1. It takes only one minute 
and it helps the applicant get over the first nervousness. You explain that the score 
does not count; then you give the three four-minute tests which constitute the clerical 
aptitude test battery. They are 


NUMBER PERCEPTION” e NAME FINDING * NUMBER SERIES 


These three tests supplement each other in measuring speed of perception of names 
and numbers and are more reliable together than any single test would be. In competi- 
tion with other clerical tests they have nearly always shown higher validities. 

Special Offer. A set of 25 of each test—with manuals and scoring cards—is priced 
regularly at $6.50. With each order for a set at $6.50 we will give, for a limited time, 
a free copy of the “Test for Typing Skill” which sells regularly for $1.50 when ordered 
separately. 


APTITUDE TEST SERVICE e swartnmore, PENNA. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 


PERSONNEL: Successful achievement throughout career. Presently with organization of 2000 people. 
g years of varied work experience touches on most phases of Personne! Administration including em- 
ployee relations, classification, salary administration, testing and counseling, recruiting, placement 
and training. M.A. Guidance and Personnel Administration. Age 33, married, one child. Will relocate 
250 miles radius of New York City. Resume, interview on request. Reply Box 233. 


PERSONNEL WORK: B.A.,M.A. (Personnel Administration, Vocational Guidance, Psychology, etc.) 
Some legal education, Recreation specialist. Member N.V.G.A., A.P.G.A. Age 27. Willing to relo- 
cate. Veteran. Reply Box 234. 


HELP WANTED 


ASSISTANT PERSONNEL MANAGER: Must have top potentiality to grow with an expanding 
organization. Largest multi-plant bakery in its field. Midwest location. Desirable age range 25-35. 
After short training period, work could involve all phases of personnel and industrial relations with 
major emphasis to start with on employment. Reply held confidential if desired. Write giving complete 
personal history résumé and past and desired earnings to Dir. Indust. Relations and Personnel, OMAR 
INC., 1910 Harney, Omaha 2, Nebr. 


Man with degree and some experience to administer personnel program in branch plant of about 250 
people. Plant is located in eastern Pennsylvania and manufactures heavy machinery. Will work under 
direct supervision of Plant Manager with administrative direction from home office. Reply Box 229. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


PERSONNEL ASSISTANT: 214 years experience in recruitment, selection, training, records manage- 
ment, research and statistics, wage administration, procedure writing, work measurement, and ad- 
vising line officials on personnel policies and procedures. Plus 214 years personnel experience as Naval 
officer. Presently employed as Assistant to Personnel Director of national organization with 700 em- 
ployees. M.A. in Personnel Administration. Age 28. Married. Prefer New York-New England area or 
overseas. Available July. Resume on request. Reply Box 223. 


PERSONNEL ASSISTANT: 2 years experience in recruitment selection and induction procedure— 
training and experience in research testing and statistics. Also plant personnel experience (industrial 
relations—grievances procedures, etc.). B.A. Psych., M.S. Personnel. Age 26. Married. Prefer New 
England, New York. Presently employed as Personnel Assistant in national flour milling company 
with 3,000 employees. Available May 1. Resume upon request. Reply Box 226. 


PEOPLE—PRODUCTION—PROFITS: Back again! Last month my services were placed ‘‘on the 
block,’’ but none bid. Unfortunately this is one case when ** Monday morning quarterbacking’’ doesn't 
provide the answers to what was missing. We (my conscience and I) know that describing me as a 
ball of fire’’ would be inaccurate. On the other hand **dud’’ wouldn't be a fair estimate either. I do 
have productive abilities and have been known to come up with some original and practical ideas 
about dealing effectively with people. My experience includes down-to-earth ‘sweating out”’ of labo- 
ratory, at executive conferences, in the offices and the maintenance shops. July 1953 will round out 13 
years ‘at work’"’, coupled with a graduate degree in personnel-psychology and current graduate study 
squeezed in around my family obligations and weekly choir practice. The age is 36, presently directing 
personnel program for organization of 5000, with $gooo salary. Believe I can earn my way at $10,000. 
Reply Box 227. 


PERSONNEL MANAGER: M.A. Industrial Psychology, 5 years experience with large company in 
all phases of industrial relations and personnel management except labor relations. Successful record. 


Presently hold position of Asst. Industrial Relations Supv. Present salary $7400. Age 33, married. 
Midwest location—west of Mississippi River desired. Available within 1 month. Reply Box 228. 


PERSONNEL: Personnel man with Master of Personnel Service degree qualified for training, counsel- 
ing, interviewing, research and other personnel functions, age 41, available June 15th. 6 years with 
public utility. Will locate anywhere. Complete personal data sheet including photo available on re- 
quest. Melvin Geiser, 2403 Arapahoe, Boulder, Colo. 





PERSONNEL DIRECTOR: Over 15 years experience in all phases of office and factory personnel ad 
ministration—recruitment, testing, negotiations, job evaluation, safety, training. Now have over-al 
responsibility in plant of 2,000. Age 41, married, children, degree, $10,000 per year. Midwest pre 
ferred but not essential. Reply Box 230. 





TRAINING DIRECTOR OR ASSISTANT: Wharton School graduate. Experienced in planning and 
organizing training programs. Experienced in Executive Development and Foreman Training teaching 
and development. Rounded background includes proven results in sales and personnel administration 
as well as training. Will relocate. Resume on request. Reply Box 237 

PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION: Ability to plan, organize, and supervise. Seeking executive train- 
ing ee desire specialize procedures and training. Ambitious, thrive on responsibility and hard 
work, cost conscious, employee centered, emphasize efficiency and production. AB Degree, courses in 
Personnel Management, Applied Psychology, constant research and study all aspects management and 
personnel. Age 34, married, presently employed, available September. Resume on request. Reply Box 232. 


SEE OTHER SITUATIONS WANTED, AND HELP WANTED ADVERTISEMENTS ON PRECEDING PAGE 


Advertisements will be accepted under these headings at so cents @ line for one msertion Average g7 characters per c. 10% discount for two insertions, 10% 
of for three insertions or more 
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SUB-STANDARD SUPERVISION IS TODAY’S BIGGEST FACTOR. 
DESTROYING “WHITE COLLAR” COOPERATION — 


Antiquated, hit-or-miss supervision by depart- 
ment heads, junior (and senior!) executives, and 
office supervisors results in poor job performance 
by your office employees . . . creates resentment, 
lack of interest, absenteeism and tardiness .. . 


needlessly and wastefully boosts your already 
booming overhead! 


The average head of department has neither 
the time nor the specialized knowledge to do the 
research and reading that will make him a better 
person to work for, and a better, more efficient 
person to represent YOU. No matter how well 
you’ve trained your department heads, Surzr- 
VISOR’s PERSONNEL NEWSLETTER will help them 
do a better job! 


Tested and proved throughout the U. 8. and 
Canada, this service functions as a step-by-step 
guide to help your staff and line management 
increase office output while reducing operation 
overhead. 


WH It isolates the roadblocks to office worker 
cooperation and shows how to cope with each 
obstacle. 


BB It boils down the principles of effective man- 
agement and refreshes department heads in often 
neglected fundamentals, 


Wi It reports actual case histories in real-life 
“human relations” to illustrate what other 
offices are doing to solve the same problems. 


In two easily digested ‘‘nutshells” each month, 
you can give your staff and line management the 
information they should have to help them in- 
crease office output while reducing office costs . . . 
through better human relations, 


WANT A FREE “NUTSHELL”? 
Yours (o examine, dissect, circulate, without obligation. 
Ask your department heads what they think of it! 

MAIL THIS TODAY lalate tata | 


BUREAU OF BUSINESS PRACTICE 

BOX 77, NEW LONDON, CONN, 

Please send a sample copy of Supervisor's Per- 
sonnel Newsletter. 


Name: .. ... 6oideicis ee ee eee ee 

















. +. tele ere 
the most complete 
and practical desk 
book for personnel 
and industrial rela- 
tions executives. 


The Dartnell 1,244-Page 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS HANDBOOK 


Since it was first published the Dartnell INpusTRIAL RELATIONS HANDBOOK has been 
received by personnel administrators in all phases of business and industry with high 
praise and enthusiasm. Eleven big printings totaling 25,000 copies have been sold. 


tested methods, experiences, 

ployee relations. You will find fifty-six sections—thorough] 

easy reference—complete with over 200 charts and nawthoroughy indexs 
you. It covers plant, service, and office personnel alike. 


Fifty-Six Sections—Size 5 by 8 Inches—1,244 Pages—leatheretie Binding 


Industrial Relations Today Industrial Testing 

Trends in Industrial Relations Employment Records 
Industrial Relations Tomorrow The New Employee 
Industrial Relations Research Training and Upgrading 
The industrial Relations Policy 

Departmental Organization 

The Industrial Relations Budget 

Negotiating a Labor Contract 

Company Security in Labor Contracts 

Seniority Problems 

Grievance Procedures 

White-Coliar Unions 

Settling Labor Disputes 

Foremen’s Relations 

Labor-Management Committees Shop Rules and Discipline 
Labor Supply Problems Tardiness and Absenteeism 
Women in Industry Suggestion Systems 
Employment Methods Keeping Employees Informed 
Job Classifications Letters to Employees 


The Best-Selling Reference Book on Employee Relations 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4662 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago 40, Mlinois 


Send on 10-day approval a copy of the Darinell 1,244-page INDUSTRIAL RELA- 
TIONS HANDBOOK. Bill at $12.50 a copy plus postage. 


C) Bin Company (CD Bill Personally C0) Check Attached 
INDIVIDUAL JITLE 
COMPANY 
STREET 
CITY. ZONE STATE 


Published by THE DARTNELL CORP., Chicago 40, Illinois 
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